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others in such rights. Finally, we insist that States 
have the right in case of controversy to a hearing under 
the law, and that, therefore, it is the duty of all States 
to uphold the law. Thus the United States itself repre- 
sents a balance between rights and duties, and we as a 
nation survive because that is the case. 

All this is but another way of saying that we in 
America are a government of laws and not of men, and 
that successful government must ,rest on the free consent 
of the governed. 

Some seem to forget these great elemental things at 
the heart of America. They forgot them in Paris. We 
shall not forget them. We shall remember them. We 
called the attention of the other nations of the earth to 
these elementary principles November 2. There they 
are. We do not have to defend them. They are the 
self-explanatory elements of permanence in our own 
foreign policy, but they are more. They are the only 
hopeful principles for the foreign policy of any State. 
They are the warp and the woof of any possible asso- 
ciation of nations designed to overcome war. 

The Hope of the World 

Thus in no insignificant sense American foreign 
policy is the hope of the world. This is the fourth 
element of permanence in that policy. It has expressed 
itself variously in the doctrine of James Monroe, in the 
golden rule doctrine of John Hay, in the arbitration 
doctrine of John Bassett Moore, in the judicial settle- 
ment doctrine of Elihu Eoot and James Brown Scott, 
in the law and justice doctrine of the American Peace 
Society; but the policy is the same throughout. Amer- 
ica sat with twenty-six nations in 1899, and the world 
accepted then in part these essences of American foreign 
policy. Once more, America sat with forty-four nations 
of the world in 1907, and the principles of American 
foreign policy advanced again. In so far as these prin- 
ciples were ignored by the conferees in Paris the estab- 
lishment of a permanent foreign, policy for the nations 
was by that much postponed. Idealism there was in 
Paris, but idealism is not enough. Fact and experience 
must be reckoned with. Force is not a guarantee of 
peace between States. Intelligence, compromise, and 
good will are the only sanctions of peace. A balance 
between rights and duties is the indispensable means to 
any effective association of nations. America has shown 
the way. 

If we are to live, legislate, and demand a greater 
health and happiness, a more creative service for all in 
an advancing democracy; if we are to find those wider 
significances of what it means to live; if we are to do 
our share that the world may be more humane, more 
just, more free', we indeed must, all apply our* minds 



unto this answer to the cry of the ages, this contribu- 
tion peculiarly ours, assuredly enduring, supremely 
hopeful, our established foreign. policy, the only possible 
basis of any permanent foreign policy. 



A HISTORY OF INTERNATIONALISM 

We have not keceived the book, but Alfred H. 
Fried tells us in Die Friedens-Warte of Septem- 
ber, 1920, that Christian L. Lange, secretary of the 
Interparliamentary Union and well-known Norwegian 
scholar, has just published the first volume of "Histoire 
de l'lnternationalisme." The books are being published 
by H. Aschchog & Co., Christiania, and they are to 
take their place among the publications of the Nobel 
Institute. Dr. Fried says of the work: "Among all 
attempts to write a history of the peace idea, the work of 
Christian L. Lange is pre-eminent." 

It seems that Dr. Lange started the work half a gen- 
eration ago. This first volume, which we understand is 
a large text, covers only the history of the time of the 
Peace of Westphalia, 1648. The author's original plan 
was to write a history of the peace movement of the 
19th century, but, finding a dearth of material in the 
literature leading up to this movement, he turned his 
attention to supplying this material. Hence originated 
the larger plan of writing a complete history of inter- 
nationalism. 

Dr. Fried says that it is not only a history of the 
peace movement, but a history of the steadily develop- 
ing relation between nations and States. From Dr. 
Fried's account we gather that the author looks upon 
• internationalism as the highest form of pacifism. He 
classifies pacifism into three kinds: first, emotional; 
second, utilitarian; third, moral and ethical. Above 
these three groups he places a fourth, which he calls in- 
ternationalism. He grants that internationalists recog- 
nize that war is inevitable as long as human relations 
are not organized. Not that States must be done awav 
with, but that they must be organized. He goes further 
and says that internationalism does not reject the use 
of force, but aims to place force at the service of right, 
within a society of nations. "Thus," adds Dr. Fried, 
"Lange creates a sociological constructive pacifism." 
This "constructive pacifism," with its four groups, has 
never been lacking in the development of our Western 
culture. To prove this, we are told, is the principal 
purpose of the work. We are told that the first chapters 
describe pacifistic tendencies during ancient history, 
thence to the ascendency of the Pope. In the fourth 
chapter the author refers to the "precursor of modern 
internationalism." In this chapter is found the com- 
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paratively unknown "world peace treaty" of the kings 
of England, France, and Spain, October 2, 1518, and 
also an account of international arbitration during the 
middle ages. The fifth chapter treats the transition of 
modern times to a beginning of pacifistic traditions in 
the churches and sects, such as the Moravian Brothers 
and the Quakers. • The author shows the influences of 
this movement upon individuals, such as Erasmus, 
Thomas More, Sebastian Franck. Later chapters deal 
with the beginning of international law under Suarez, 
Gentili, Grotius. There is an account of pacifist litera- 
ture in France and Germany and of plans for interna- 
tional organization such as those of Campanella, Cruce, 
Sully. The last chapter deals with the Peace of West- 
phalia. 

We are glad to give this review of a review, for we 
are acquainted with various aspects of Dr. Lange's 
ability. Our readers will be interested to know some- 
thing of the nature of his labors in this field. We shall 
all look forward with interest to the completed work. 



THE INEVITABLE REPUDIATION 

The meaning of November 2 is very plain. Thirty- 
eight out. of the forty-eight States of the American 
Union voted overwhelmingly that day that Warren G. 
Harding, Eepublican candidate for President, should be 
the Chief Executive of the United States, beginning 
March 4, 1921. Since the campaign conducted by the 
various candidates, particularly by the Eepublican and 
Democratic leaders, involved primarily two issues, 
namely, Mr. Wilson's administration and Mr. Wilson's 
Covenant of the League of Nations, this sweeping vote 
for Mr. Harding must mean two things : First, that the 
American people are tired of the Wilson Administra- 
tion ; second — since Mr. Cox said, "I am for going in," 
and Mr. Harding said, "I am for staying out" — that 
they do not want his League of Nations. 

The Advocate op Peace is not especially concerned 
with Mr. Wilson's administration; but with his pro- 
posed Covenant of the League of Nations we are vitally 
concerned. • It has been our attempt to examine and to 
explain this Covenant. We have found it to be wrong 
in principle, contrary to the teachings of history, and a 
menace to the peace of the world. We believe, and we 
have expressed our belief, that those portions of the so- 
called league deemed most vital by Mr. Wilson should 
for such reasons be repudiated. The vote of November 2 
is a greater repudiation than we had dared to hope for. 

And yet just such a repudiation was inevitable. May 
1, 1919, the editor of this magazine, returning from five 
months of most distressing contacts with the antago- 
nistic personalities around the peace conferees in Paris, 



wrote aboard the ship, and subsequently published in 
the Advocate of Peace for May, 1919, an article en- 
titled "The Blur that is Paris." In that article he said : 

"Mr. Wilson chafes under the restraint of precedents, 
in consequence of which he aims to belittle their im- 
portance. He criticizes the lawyers. He ignores the 
achievements of justice. He appeals over the heads of 
Grotius, Vattel, and the long line of the constructive 
great and able, to the passions of the untrained. While 
attempting to eject the trained diplomats out of one 
door he has let the untrained politicians in at the other. 
With the phrases 'common council,' 'open covenants 
openly arrived at,' 'democracy and humanity' upon his 
lips, he is standing for a superstate with powers of exe- 
cution for the will of the few, indeed for the exercise 
of his own will. He is aiming to set up an alliance of 
the dominating few with no regard for the essential 
organs of law or justice. The decisions in Paris are not 
the decisions of the' Conference; they are the decisions 
of the 'Big Three.' . . . When one remembers that 
the Covenant for the League of Nations provides for the 
abrogation of the long line of arbitration treaties set up 
especially through the last hundred years, for the abro- 
gation of the Wilson-Bryan treaties, for the disestablish- 
ment of existing international law, and when one recalls 
the importance of such law, especially in democracies, 
the smudge that is Paris does not lighten, it deepens." 

We heard Mr. Wilson confess in Paris that his league 
is a League to Enforce Peace. . For us that was enough. 
We saw its doom so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, for we knew that the American people would 
never support a scheme so contrary to the history of 
American policy. 

We condemned the principle of a League to Enforce 
Peace as far back as August, 1915. We stated editor- 
ially then what seemed to us to be ten irrefutable objec- 
tions to any international police force. The demand 
for that number of the Advocate of Peace exhausted 
the edition. 

Again and again we have tried to show, throughout 
the war and since, that any league to enforce peace is 
and by its very nature must be a league for war. In 
March, 1920, our leading editorial dealt at length with 
this theme under the caption "An Alliance to Enforce 
Peace, a War Alliance." In that editorial we gave four- 
teen reasons why any alliance to enforce peace is imprac- 
ticable as an agency for international peace. Our col- 
umns are open; but no one has submitted a refutation 
of those fourteen reasons. 

But that is not all. The history of the American 
Peace Society is one long opposition to any league to 
enforce peace. For nearly a century it has repudiated 
the idea. But neither is this all. The history of this 
more perfect union of forty-eight free, sovereign, inde- 
pendent States, since those summer months of 1787, 
when the whole idea of a league to enforce peace between 



